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PREFACE 


A’ IN MOST SECTIONS of the United States, there are still thou- 
sands of pupils in the South who are denied equality of edu- 
cational opportunity because of physical or mental handicaps. They 
are unable to benefit appreciably from regular public school instruc- 
tion, and their community provides nothing else. Of late, many 
school boards have expressed willingness to provide special services 
for these pupils but report that they are unable to secure qualified 
teaching personnel to man the special schools and classes and to 
provide the needed itinerant and supervisory services. 


Over the years the Southern Regional Education Board has 
received numerous requests to study needs for teachers of handi- 
capped children in the South and to determine whether regional 
planning in higher education might increase the supply of teachers. 
The Board operates under the Southern Regional Education Com- 
pact of 1949. Its members include the governors, ex officio, and 
three other persons appointed by them from each of the following 
states: Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Mississippi, North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Texas and Virginia. The Board came into existence 
because the rapidly expanding economy of the region had created 
heavy demands on colleges and universities to provide many types 
of qualified professional personnel. Its prime purpose has been to 
aid the states to achieve quality and economy in graduate, profes- 
sional and technical education by means of region-wide planning 
and action and by avoidance of unnecessary duplication. In its initial 
phases the Board worked out interstate financial contracts between 
collegiate institutions with professional schools of medicine, vet- 
erinary medicine, dentistry and social work and states which lacked 
such facilities. Later it devised Memoranda of Agreement through 
which colleges and universities plan and develop advanced education 
and research in such fields as forestry, marine sciences, nursing, 
mental health, foreign affairs, city planning and more than a score 
of others. 


Requests that the Board study the region’s needs for special edu- 
cation personnel have come from state and local school systems, from 
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residential schools for the deaf and blind, from colleges and univer- 
sities, and from private agencies and individuals and have taken on 
added urgency with the realization that the number of handicapped 
children in schools will increase concurrently with the tremendous 
general increase of school enrollments in the years immediately 
ahead. In the spring of 1954 the Board appointed a consultant, 
Lloyd M. Dunn, Coordinator of Special Education, George Pea- 
body College for Teachers, to survey the training of teachers of 
handicapped children. He secured information on residential schools 
for the deaf and blind, on special education services in local school 
systems receiving state support and on Southern colleges and univer- 
sities preparing teachers of the handicapped. The fact that almost 
100 percent of the questionnaires were returned in the survey is one 
indication of the concern with which educators view the need for a 
more adequate supply of qualified teachers of handicapped children. 

The Board also appointed a Commission on the Training of 
Teachers of Handicapped Children, which met in Atlanta, Georgia, 
on October 7 and 8, 1954, together with eight of the South’s 14 
State Directors of Special Education to consider findings of the sur- 
vey. The Commission and State Directors considered the findings re- 
ported in Part I and Part II of this volume in light of five questions: 


1. What is the present and future need for speech correction- 
ists, for teachers of the various types of handicapped pupils, 
and for supervisory and college instructional personnel in the 
Southern region? 


2. What personnel are the colleges and universities of the 
South preparing to meet this need? 


3. What is the difference between the supply of and demand 
for teachers of the various sorts of handicapped children? 


4. What are the barriers to meeting the need for additional 
qualified personnel ? 


5. What plan of action would alleviate shortages of personnel ? 
The Commission’s findings and recommendations follow. The 
Southern Regional Education Board at its meeting in November, 


1954, considered these findings and recommendations. The Board 
urged its staff to work further with state departments of education, 
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colleges and universities, and other appropriate groups to develop 
such regional arrangements as might assist in expanding and improv- 
ing programs for training teachers of handicapped children. 

The results of the survey constitute the bulk of this booklet. 
Part I estimates the number of handicapped children in the South 
and reviews the need for various kinds of special education person- 
nel. Part II discusses existing programs for training teachers of the 
handicapped and ends with conclusions about the need for and sup- 
ply of special teachers. Several appendices present methods of data 
collection and data on existing training programs. 

This publication represents contributions by many persons and 
organizations, all of whom we cannot thank individually. Some, 
however, have made contributions which demand special mention. 
We would like to thank: 

—the U. S. Office of Education for permission to draw exten- 
sively on the techniques and tools used in its nationwide study 
“Qualifications and Preparation of Teachers of Exceptional Chil- 
dren,” conducted by Romaine P. Mackie; 

—the colleges and universities of the Southern region for the 
care with which staff members supplied data for their respective insti- 
tutions on programs for preparation of special education personnel ; 

—the state departments of education in the region for informa- 
tion supplied and for the encouragement and assistance extended by 
the state directors of special education; 

—the superintendents of public residential schools for the deaf 
and blind for their interest and cooperation in supplying information; 

—the members of the Southern Regional Education Board’s 
Commission on Training of Teachers of Handicapped Children for 
their time and abilities in analyzing data and in recommending a 
plan of regional action. 
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FINDINGS OF THE COMMISSION 


I 


Almost one million school-age handicapped children in the South 
need special education services; and, by 1960, the number of handi- 
capped children will have increased to one and one-quarter million. 


II 


The demand for qualified personnel to teach handicapped children 
is increasing rapidly and will continue to do so for some years ahead; 
all states in the South have difficulty in finding well-trained teachers 
of all kinds of handicapped children. 
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Over 26,000 teachers are needed to provide adequate educational 
programs for handicapped children in the South; the region now has 
only about 3,700 such teachers. 


IV 


Although every Southern state except one has a director of special 
education, the state departments of education in the South still need 
additional consultative, supervisory and administrative personnel 


in this field. 


V 


Local school systems in the South employ only 44 full-time super- 
visors, directors and coordinators of special education but need a 
minimum of 500 to supervise the 26,000 needed teachers. 


VI 

An estimated 60 percent of the teachers now employed in special 
education in the South need additional training, but programs for 
training teachers are either inadequate or non-existent in several 
areas of special education. In 1954-55 only 55 teacher education 
institutions in the region reported partial or complete training pro- 
grams in one or more areas of special education. Of this number 26 
had programs in speech and hearing only. 
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No institutions in the South have complete training programs for 
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teachers of the blind or teachers of the partially seeing. Only 12 
programs prepare teachers of crippled children, seven prepare 
teachers of the hard-of-hearing, 10 prepare teachers of the deaf 
and 21 prepare teachers of the mentally retarded. Many of these 
are only partial, beginning, or summer school programs. Programs 
for training speech correctionists are more numerous than for other 
types of special education personnel, but the region still is not meet- 
ing the need of children with speech defects. 
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Only a few of the programs in special education in Southern colleges 
and universities operate at capacity. Lack of effective recruitment is 
a major obstacle to securing an adequate supply of trained teachers 
of handicapped children. 

IX 
There are only two full-time college staff appointments in the South 
for preparing teachers of the crippled and only six for training 
teachers of the mentally retarded. 


X 
Aside from speech correction and audiology, the South has very 
little advanced graduate work in special education. 


XI 


Many existing programs for training special teachers are token in 
nature, with few full-time faculty and limited practicum facilities. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE COMMISSION 
I 


We recommend that present programs of teacher preparation be 
extended or augmented, since lack of qualified teachers is a major 
barrier to the expansion and improvement of educational programs 
for handicapped children in the South. 


II 


We recommend that each state develop within its own boundaries 
one or more quality programs for training speech correctionists and 
teachers of the crippled, hard-of-hearing, and mentally retarded, 
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since the annual need for special education personnel in these areas 
is great in every Southern state. 
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We recommend that the Southern Regional Education Board assist 
in establishing at least one program in the South for training teach- 
ers of the blind and at least one program for training teachers of 
the partially seeing. 


IV 


We recommend that the Southern Regional Education Board assist 
in the establishment and support of three or four programs for 
preparing teachers of the deaf on a regional basis. 


V 


We recommend that the Southern Regional Education Board assist 
in the establishment in the region of one or more special education 
programs at the doctoral level for preparation of college instruc- 
tional and research staff and special education directors and super- 
visors for state and local school systems. We also recommend that 
funds be sought for scholarships to stimulate advanced graduate or 
post-graduate study in special education. 


VI 


We recommend that the Southern Regional Education Board and 
the states work together to establish a Regional Council which would: 

—recruit teacher candidates to special education through the es- 
tablishment of scholarships and other means; 

—foster public understanding of the educational needs of handi- 
capped children; 

—provide continuous study, on a region-wide basis, of the de- 
mand for and supply of special education personnel; 

—share information on college curricula and facilities and com- 
munity resources needed to provide quality programs; 

—facilitate research by institutions, agencies, organizations and 
individuals; 

—assist in the exchange of college faculty on a temporary basis 
for the purpose of initiating or enriching programs of teacher 
education; 

—otherwise foster the cause of handicapped children in the region. 
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Part One 


THE NEED FOR TEACHERS OF 
HANDICAPPED CHILDREN IN THE SOUTH 


NE OF THE MOST SIGNIFICANT DEVELOPMENTS in American edu- 
O cation in the last half century has been the extension of special 
education services to handicapped children and youth. Handicapped 
pupils are those who deviate so markedly from the average in men- 
tal, physical, social, or emotional characteristics that they are unable 
to profit adequately from the curricula of the regular grades alone 
and therefore require special educational services for their maximum 
growth and development. They include the speech handicapped, the 
blind, the partially seeing, the crippled and special health cases, the 
deaf, the hard-of-hearing, and the mentally retarded. 

Educational services for these handicapped pupils, over and above 
those available to the usual child, are referred to as special education 
services, which include special day schools and classes; residential 
schools; home and hospital instruction; special instructional equip- 
ment, housing and supplies; clinical services for diagnosis, treatment 
and follow-up; and especially prepared teaching and supervisory 
personnel. 

In the South, as in other parts of the United States, special edu- 
cation services were first extended to severely handicapped pupils, 
namely the deaf and blind. These initial services took the form of 
residential schools. Kentucky was the first Southern state to provide 
facilities for both deaf and blind pupils, opening in 1823 a residen- 
tial school for the deaf, and in 1842 a similar school for blind pupils. 
By the end of the nineteenth century most of the Southern states had 
established residential facilities for the care and education of blind 
and deaf children. 

Special services for less severely handicapped pupils have been a 
twentieth century phenomenon. By and large public day schools have 
provided educational opportunity for the speech handicapped, par- 
tially seeing, hard-of-hearing, crippled and educable mentally re- 
tarded. Known as the day school movement, this practice of educat- 
ing handicapped children in either separate or regular classrooms of 
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local public schools was late in coming to the South. Developments 
have been confined principally to the period following 1930, with the 
last five years being the period of greatest growth. While much has 
been accomplished, progress has been slow. Many localities have 
not provided even the beginnings of specialized teaching for handi- 
capped pupils. 

Several forces have brought the educational problems of handi- 
capped pupils into clearer focus. The enforcement of compulsory 
attendance laws has brought many children into public schools who 
otherwise would have remained at home. Among those enrolled are 
many who are physically or mentally handicapped. As more handi- 
capped children have come into the classrooms, many regular class- 
room teachers have sought counsel from college and university 
personnel regarding the teaching of these students. As a result, sur- 
vey courses dealing with handicapped children have been added to 
many college curricula. As the teachers participating in these courses 
have gone back to their communities they have often assisted in 
pointing out needs. 

Since the turn of the century the special interest groups have been 
a major force behind education for handicapped children. National, 
state and local voluntary agencies and groups of parents of handi- 
capped children have produced through dramatically sympathetic 
appeals large sums of money for treatment and education. As these 
energetic people have pressed their case to the public, to governors, 
commissions, legislators and administrators, they have created de- 
mands for personnel in the different areas of special education which 
have been, for the most part, greater than the supply. 

During World War II the acute manpower shortage emphasized 
the need for utilizing every employable person. Handicapped people 
helped to fill this great need so acceptably that continued emphasis 
has been given to the training of handicapped persons. 


THE NUMBER OF HANDICAPPED CHILDREN AND 
SPECIAL TEACHERS IN THE SOUTH 

IT IS DIFFICULT TO ESTIMATE ACCURATELY the number of various 

sorts of handicapped pupils. National and state estimates of handi- 

capped children as a percentage of the general population vary 

widely. The percentages used in this report are based on a survey 
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of the literature and on the estimates provided by consulting pro- 
fessional persons who are familiar with the problem.’ They should 
be recognized as careful estimates, intended only to serve as yard- 
sticks for planning. Table 1 lists each type of handicap, the per- 
centage of prevalence in the school-age population and the number of 
school-age children in the South who have each type of handicap. 
About ten percent of all school-age children in the South—some 
885,000—are handicapped. Almost half of these have speech de- 
fects, while almost another half are mentally retarded, hard-of- 
hearing or crippled. The blind, deaf, and partially seeing, though 
presenting serious educational problems, are much smaller in number. 


TABLE 1 


EsTIMATED NUMBER OF HANDICAPPED CHILDREN IN THE SOUTH, 
BY Type oF Hanpicap, NUMBER OF TEACHERS OF THE 
HANDICAPPED, AND AN ESTIMATE OF NEEDED 
SPECIAL EDUCATION PERSONNEL 


3 5 Ss aS) 
Type of Handicap and Number = S S 8 = = 
Percent of School- of Teacher < ES S eso 
age Population* Children Load S — > Am 
~ 
Speech handicapped (5. ) . . 450,000 —t 2,250 427 
Blind (0. 033%) . . oy 3,000 8 375 349§ 
Partially seeing (0.2%) . 18,000 —t 579 63 
Crippled and aa Health et 
oy) Se . 135,000 20 6,750 1,312 
Dees (0.1%) . . viata 9,000 10 1,125 750§ 
Hard of hearing (1. 0%) srs ci’ 'S0,800 =) 3,000 56 
Mentally retarded (2.0%) . . . 180,000 15 12,000 734 
eee, Ls, | 885,000 26,079 3,691 


1 See Leo F. Cain, Programs in Teacher Education for Exceptional Children in Califor- 
nia State Colleges (Sacramento: State Department of Education, July, 1951) ; Romaine 
P. Mackie and Lloyd M. Dunn, College and University Programs for the Preparation 
of Teachers of Exceptional Children (Washington: Government Printing Office, Office 
of Education Bulletin 1954, No. 13) ; and Elise H. Martens, Needs of Exceptional Chil- 
dren (Washington: U. S. Government Printing Office, Office of Education Bulletin 
1944, No. 74). 

* Estimated at 9,000,000. + See discussion on page 4. t See discussion on page 8. 
§ Includes teachers in both public day and residential schools. 

{| See discussion on page 11. 
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We can point up well the inadequacy of existing educational pro- 
grams for the handicapped by comparing the present number of full- 
time teachers of handicapped children—about 3,700—with the ideal 
number—over 26,000. Nevertheless, some progress has been made 
in the past few years. Between 1951-52 and 1953-54 the number of 
public day school teachers of handicapped children increased 50 per- 
cent, as seen in Table 2. The largest growth in day school services 
has been for the mentally retarded. Next largest gain has been in 
services for children with speech defects, followed in order by those 
for the deaf, hard-of-hearing, and crippled (both homebound and 
those in day classes). Special services for the partially seeing and 
hospitalized have not increased. While recent increases in the num- 
ber of teachers of most types of the handicapped are encouraging, 
the acute need for all kinds of special education personnel will be- 
come more apparent as we examine each type separately. 


NEEDS FOR TEACHERS OF VARIOUS KINDS OF 
HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 


Speech Correction 

We have noted from Table 1 that the largest group of handi- 
capped children in the South—+450,000—have speech defects. How 
many speech correctionists are needed to serve these pupils? It has 
been estimated that the highest desirable case load per correctionist 
at any one time is 100.” Allowing for those dismissed as corrected 
during the year (permitting others to be added) and a reasonable 
waiting list, there would probably be a maximum active and waiting 
case load of 200 per therapist per year. Therefore approximately 
2,250 speech correctionists would be needed to serve the South’s 
450,000 speech-handicapped pupils. But state departments of edu- 
cation in the South report only 427 speech correctionists presently 
employed in local school systems. Assuming that 200 cases a year 
is the rule for each correctionist, we conclude that no more than 
85,400, or 19 percent, of the speech-handicapped group are now 
being served. 


2 Ruth Beckey Irwin, Speech and Hearing Therapy (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1953) pp. 55-56. 
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TABLE 2 


NUMBER OF FULL TIME TEACHERS OF HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 
IN LocaL SCHOOL SYSTEMS OF THE SOUTH, 1951-52, 1953-54* 


Program 1951-52 1953-54 
iseeea tots '. 2. «T8190 2,762 
Speech correction OP IR a SB Be Be 2397 427 
ee iss ier a Ov OS 384 
TS) pes 14 43 
Blind (OE yt ee eerie — 5t 
ME a kn ee ea — 5 
Perrin Chericit Wee. Ae. — — 
Partially seeing SRN A ag ES OG eit 697 63 
te, ee ee eed 51 52 
Be et ke tate it 14 11 
See teayciasccs) Total... .... .2éij 361 
1 A ph i ae -2 323 
1 ae Gee 26 38 
Crippled (hospitalized)§ Total . . . .... 119 101 
a as ee ee 106 85 
Se ee ee 13 16 
Crippled (homebound)§ Total . . . ... . £596 850 
vs ERIS RS NAMI INT 745 
een (ts Ge Eh 98 105 
Deaf ase EP GRAIL! 2. a 51 
Se a 26 45 
a SE ae ae 6 6 
Hard of hearing 7S eae ee 37 56 
‘od Loree ieee, an hal seer 31 48 
gol a a a oe ae ee 6 8 
Mentally retarded Lee NS I ee 5 6 734 
ies Kies dere 4 7t 20 585 
PEER Ae id so bac fis 149 
Other|| ir SS ieee oe 52 114 
LO eA Cpe ee 47 106 
Peale oy Se he Ps 5 8 


* Including only those reported to state departments of education; would not include 
teachers in local school systems which do not receive state grants. 

ft North Carolina reported only totals in these categories. The columns will check nu- 
merically if the following totals are subtracted, speech correction 22, partially seeing 4, 
crippled 16, mentally retarded 70 for 1951-52. 

+A recent survey by the American Foundation for the Blind reported 11 teachers in 
public day classes for the blind in the South. 

§ Includes pupils with both crippling and special health conditions. 

|| Includes special classes which are unclassifiable; combinations, ¢.g., crippled-speech, 
crippled-mentally retarded, speech-mentally retarded, etc. 
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Public awareness of this problem is indicated by the many requests 
which State Directors and Supervisors of Special Education receive 
for speech correctionists and by the difficulty in securing adequately 
trained persons. In addition, about one-third of the total number of 
speech correctionists now employed need further training. 


Teachers of Blind Children 


The education of blind children has a firmly established basis in 
the South, where many residential schools were established before 
the end of the nineteenth century. Of an estimated 3,000 blind chil- 
dren of school age, 1,935 now receive instruction from 338 teachers 
in public residential schools. In the last two years the South has 
made a beginning at educating blind pupils in public day schools. 
The American Foundation for the Blind recently reported 11 such 
classes, five of which receive partial support from state funds. 
Eighty-two children were enrolled in the 11 classes. Superintendents 
of residential schools for the blind indicated 16 teaching positions 
budgeted but unfilled during 1953-54. They further stated that res- 
ignations, death, and retirement create an annual need for over 60 
teachers. 

The basic need for better education of teachers of the blind is 
underlined by the superintendents of residential schools when they 
report that only 35 percent of those now teaching in residential 
schools for the blind in the South received special preparation at a 
recognized training center. The remaining 65 percent had to rely 
on in-service education. Thus, there is not only need for additional 
well-qualified teachers to enter the field each year, but also a great 
need for additional training for many of those now employed. 


Teachers of Partially Seeing Children 


Approximately 0.2 percent of school-age children—18,000 in the 
South—have visual defects to a degree which makes it very difficult 
or impossible for them to make adequate progress in the regular 
classroom without special education services. Their degree of visual 
difficulty does not, however, require the educational facilities pro- 
vided for the blind. Many of these partially seeing children live in 
rural and small urban areas. Even in the most densely populated cen- 
ters the small numbers of pupils in this category make it inevitable 
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that they will be widely scattered. Although the partially seeing need 
special educational provisions, the high costs of operating special 
classes, including transportation costs and other factors which are 
attendant upon bringing together pupils from an extensive geo- 
graphical area, operate against an effective educational program. 
Too, since partial vision does not arouse the intense sympathy which 
total blindness or crippling does, communities are often quite slow 
in providing the type of educational program needed. 

For the school year 1953-54 there were 63 teachers of special 
classes for partially seeing children in the South, a slight drop from 
1951-52. Since this report may be incomplete and since a number of 
children who are partially seeing are enrolled in residential schools 
for the blind, we cannot state here the full extent of special educa- 
tion for the partially seeing. Nevertheless the reduction of services 
in public day schools must be viewed with concern. Improved school 
lighting in some districts and the provision of special materials and 
equipment have doubtless reduced the need for special class place- 
ment of the partially seeing. However, on a nation-wide basis, the 
number of children falling into this classification has remained con- 
stant. Therefore, the decrease in special services for such children 
would seem to indicate a lack of qualified teachers. 


School systems now use three principal methods to provide special 
educational services to the partially seeing. One is the “‘special class”’ 
plan according to which partially seeing pupils spend all or part of 
each school day in an especially equipped classroom with a teacher 
trained in the education of the partially seeing. The second method 
is known as the “‘contact” or “itinerant teacher” plan. By this ap- 
proach, an especially trained teacher works on an itinerant basis with 
individual partially seeing children, with their parents, and with 
personnel of the regular school in which the pupils are enrolled. 
A third plan, which does not provide direct service to individual 
partially seeing pupils, is the “‘consultant” plan. With this approach 
a trained person on the staff of a state or local school system advises 
regular school teachers and provides needed specialized equipment 
and materials. The first plan, or some modification of the first two, 
would seem most feasible in large urban centers. In rural areas with 
fairly large school systems, the second method would seem to offer 
the most practical approach to the special educational needs of the 
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partially seeing. In the even more sparsely populated areas, the con- 
sultant plan would appear to be most feasible. No doubt all three of 
these approaches are needed in the South if a substantial program 
is to be provided partially seeing pupils. 

The diverse nature of the problem makes it difficult to estimate 
the number of trained personnel needed for the partially seeing. In 
Table 1 we estimated 579 teachers on the following basis: If we 
assume that 20 percent of the estimated 18,000 partially seeing chil- 
dren (3,600) are in urban communities of sufficient size to offer 
special classroom facilities, and are enrolled in special classrooms 
with ideal enrollment (16)* maintained, 225 teachers would be 
needed for this type of service. If 50 percent of the partially seeing 
pupils (9,000) and their regular grade teachers had the help of an 
itinerant teacher, at the maximum ratio of | teacher to 30 pupils, an 
additional 300 teachers with special training would be needed. As- 
suming the remaining 30 percent (5,400) were served by consultants 
at the ratio of one to 100 pupils, 54 such persons would be needed. 
Thus we need a conservative total of 579 teachers and consultants, 
all of whom should be fully trained to teach the partially seeing. 
The present supply of 63 teachers is woefully inadequate. 


Teachers of Children with Crippling and 
Special Health Conditions 


Crippled pupils often require special provisions in or from public 
schools in order to receive adequate instruction. This is also true 
for children with special health problems which result in limited 
physical activity. Among the most common crippling conditions of 
childhood are the following: cerebral palsy, poliomyelitis, legg 
perthes, spina bifida, amputations, not to mention a host of other 
orthopedic disabilities. Special health cases include such conditions as 
the following: rheumatic fever and other heart conditions, epilepsy, 
tuberculosis, nutritional problems, muscular dystrophy, asthma, and 
so on. It is estimated that, at any one time, approximately 1.5 per- 
cent (or 135,000) of the pupils of the South need special educa- 
tional services because of such physical handicaps. 

The conditions contained in these two groups cover a tremen- 


3 Romaine P. Mackie and others, Education of Visually Handicapped Children (Wash- 
ington: U. S. Office of Education, 1951) p. 25. 
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dously wide range of disabilities which require quite varied school 
adjustments. Many pupils with crippling and special health condi- 
tions overcome or compensate for their handicaps during a short 
period of special education; others may require these services for 
most or all of their schooling. In some instances children enroll in 
special schools or classes. Others may require teaching while con- 
fined in hospitals, convalescent homes, or while bedbound at home. 

The educational needs of these two groups are so varied that it 
is extremely dificult to make an estimate of the number of teachers 
needed. In Illinois during the school year 1953-54, children with 45 
separate and distinct diagnoses were placed in special classes.* Place- 
ment in special schools was provided for children with 14 different 
diagnoses. In the field of home instruction the greatest number of 
diagnosed illnesses (99) appeared. Hospital instruction was pro- 
vided for pupils with 25 types of illnesses or crippling conditions. 
The educational needs for these children are almost as varied as 
their diagnoses. For example, a child who contracts rheumatic fever 
may be hospitalized during the acute stage of his illness. Following 
this he may be placed in a convalescent home, then removed to his 
home. After a certain degree of recovery and while still in a weak- 
ened condition he may require special class placement in order to 
take advantage of transportation and special physical circumstances. 
When he is strong enough he may return to his regular school. He 
will thus have had as many as four special teachers in as many educa- 
tional settings and over a period of a year or more. On the other 
hand a child with a broken leg might need only a few days of teach- 
ing while in the hospital followed by a few weeks of instruction at 
home. He could then return to his regular class without further 
special attention. 

The largest single group of teachers of handicapped children in 
the South (1,312) deals with crippled and special health cases, but 
this number is by no means adequate. State Directors of Special Edu- 
cation report a moderate number of requests for teachers in day 
classes and hospitals and many requests for teachers of the home- 
bound. Since rural children who are hospitalized or homebound can 
usually be reached with these educational services, the relative fre- 
4Iva Boyles and Ruth Green, “Your Physically Handicapped Children,”? Educational 


Press Bulletin (Springfield: Illinois Department of Public Instruction, November, 1954) 
pp. 13-17. 
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quency with which some educational provision may be made is prob- 
ably higher for the crippled and special health cases than for any 
other classification of handicapped children. 

For varying periods during a single academic year, teachers in 
hospitals and convalescent homes may instruct as many as 30 pupils, 
but teachers in special classes are likely to work with 15 or less. 
Perhaps a teacher of the homebound would have a total of approxi- 
mately 25 students on her register for varying periods of time dur- 
ing a single year. Therefore it seems realistic to estimate that one 
teacher would be needed for each 20 pupils. This pupil-teacher ratio 
applied to the estimated 135,000 pupils in this category would indi- 
cate a possible need for 6,750 teachers in the South, or more than 
five times the number reported for 1953-54. 


Teachers of Deaf Children 


Special education for the deaf is not new to the South. The young- 
est of the state residential schools (Oklahoma) was established in 
1898 while the oldest (Kentucky) was begun in 1823. Arkansas, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, South Carolina, Tennes- 
see, and Virginia have had residential schools for a century or longer. 
The residential school has been the principal educational facility for 
the deaf; only 51 teachers instruct in public school day classes for 
the deaf compared with 699 in the state residential schools. 

The day school movement has grown in recent years with the 
remarkable development of electronic hearing aids. Many who for- 
merly were doomed to spend a lifetime in a practically silent world 
have recrossed the threshold into a world of at least partial hearing. 
Both residential and day schools make efficient use of amplifying 
equipment. Although some extremely hard-of-hearing children can 
be educated in day schools, the residential schools continue to pro- 
vide most of the educational services to the deaf. Planning for 
special education of extremely acoustically handicapped children 
must consider both the day and residential types of education. 

Approximately 9,000 deaf children of school age live in the South. 
More than half (4,930) are enrolled in state residential schools for 
the deaf, while probably not more than 450 attend day classes for 
the deaf. If the estimate of 9,000 is accurate, almost 40 percent of 
the deaf children in the South are not being educated. 
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In September, 1953, the superintendents of state residential 
schools for the deaf reported 24 budgeted but unfilled teaching po- 
sitions and estimated that they need about 73 new teachers each 
year to provide for replacements and for increasing enrollments. 
More than 35 percent of the 699 teachers in residential schools have 
three years or less of college training. Since the residential schools 
for the most part can successfully compete with day public schools 
in teachers’ salaries, the difficulty in securing teachers is apparently 
not primarily based on general competition for teachers. Recruit- 
ment of persons to this field and adequate teacher education pro- 
grams seem to be the basic problems in the education of the deaf. 


Teachers of Hard-of-Hearing Children 


The establishment of special education for the hard-of-hearing 
in public day schools has developed slowly in the South. In 1953-54 
State Directors of Special Education reported 56 special class teach- 
ers of the hard-of-hearing. Hard-of-hearing children have difficulties 
ranging from a slight to a marked degree in understanding ordinary 
conversation but are not classifiable as deaf. Those with severe hear- 
ing losses need an electronic hearing aid as well as intensive special 
instruction; those with slight losses may need only relatively infre- 
quent special instruction and not require a hearing aid. Some hard- 
of-hearing children may be enrolled in special classes. Others may 
remain in the regular classroom with periodic speechreading, audi- 
tory training and speech improvement instruction supplied by an 
itinerant teacher. 

Because of the variety of services needed, perhaps one-third of 
the estimated 90,000 hard-of-hearing children in the South have 
such slight losses that proper medical attention and favorable class- 
room seating are all that is needed. Another one-third may need the 
services of an itinerant speech and hearing specialist, who may carry 
a case load of 30. One thousand teachers would be needed for this 
group. Still another one-third would benefit from special class place- 
ment where the teacher load would approximate 15 and require 
2,000 teachers. Thus, the South needs approximately 3,000 teachers 
of the hard-of-hearing. The 56 presently employed have barely 
begun to meet the need. 
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Teachers of the Mentally Retarded 


The education of mentally retarded pupils may well be the South’s 
number one problem in special education. In recent years the enforce- 
ment of compulsory attendance laws has emphasized this problem. 
Strong special interest groups of parents and professional persons 
have also influenced many local school systems to initiate special 
instruction for the mentally retarded. State Directors of Special 
Education report great difficulty in meeting the many requests for 
teachers of the mentally retarded. 

For public school purposes the mentally retarded fall into two 
classifications. The first is that of the “‘educable mentally retarded” 
who are unable to keep up in the regular academic program but at 
a slower pace can acquire some of the fundamental tools of educa- 
tion. Special instruction for this group includes guidance toward so- 
cial, emotional and economic competencies. There are about 180,000 
of these children comprising roughly two percent of the school-age 
population of the South. It is for these children that we have ini- 
tiated most of the special public school facilities. 

A second classification, sometimes known as the “severely men- 
tally retarded” or “‘trainable,” includes children who cannot com- 
plete successfully any academic phase of regular school. Very few 
of them can contribute measurably to their support. Simple instruc- 
tion designed to develop abilities toward self-help and better neigh- 
borhood adjustment has comprised the basic offering for these 
children. Public schools employ very few teachers for this group. 
Private organizations operate most of the special classes or centers. 
Many of the severely mentally retarded have been placed in state 
and private residential institutions. Approximately 30,000 children 
of the South are classified as severely mentally retarded. With the 
first public school programs for the “trainable” child just beginning 
to function it is very difficult to estimate just how to meet the needs 
of this group. Since public school instruction for the educable men- 
tally retarded is more widely accepted and extensive than for the 
severely retarded, there is greater demand for teachers for the 
former group. 

Presently, most school systems enroll approximately 15 pupils 
per special class for the educable mentally retarded. If we estimate 


that the South has 180,000 educable mentally retarded children of 
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school age, then we need 12,000 teachers, though it is unrealistic to 
use this estimate in projecting plans for the immediate future. 

A more reasonable expectation in education for the South’s edu- 
cable mentally retarded is to consider what must be done to match 
states where special education has made substantial progress. Com- 
parison with what is being done in Ohio, which may be considered 
typical of national progress in special education, will help to point 
up reasonable goals. In 1952-53 Ohio reported 387 full-time and 
27 part-time teachers of the “‘educable”’ group.® Since Ohio’s scholas- 
tic population is approximately one-tenth of that of the South, the 
region would need over 4,000 teachers of the educable mentally 
retarded to approximate Ohio’s situation. This is approximately 
3,300 more than the 734 the South had in 1953-54. 

To emphasize further the need for trained teachers of the men- 
tally retarded, the State Directors of Special Education report that 
about 85 percent of teachers presently employed to teach this group 
are not fully trained. About ten percent of these teachers have no 
special training for their jobs. 


THE NEED FOR TRAINED PERSONNEL 


OUR REVIEW OF NEEDS for teachers of the various types of handi- 
capped children in the South reveals a severe general shortage: 
3,700 teachers cannot do the job of 26,000. The implication is that 
only a fraction of our handicapped children are receiving special 
education services. The situation appears even more acute when we 
consider that only a part of the present supply of teachers are ade- 
quately trained for their special jobs. Responses of State Directors 
of Special Education indicate that only slightly more than one- 
third of the teachers now employed by local school systems are fully 
trained. Data on 2,117 of the 2,762 teachers show only 828 to be 
fully trained, 1,076 partially trained and 213 untrained. Thus 60 
percent of the South’s special teachers in local school systems need 
additional or complete preparation. 

The areas of mentally retarded and homebound are those in 
which practically all of the untrained teachers are listed. It is con- 
ceivable that teachers trained for the regular classroom might 


5 Mabel C. Rice and Arthur S. Hill, Biennial Survey of Education in the United States 
(Washington: U. S. Government Printing Office, 1954) pp. 44-45. 
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achieve some degree of success in these areas without special prepa- 
ration, but adequate training would undoubtedly help them to be- 
come more effective. 


NEED FOR ADMINISTRATIVE AND SUPERVISORY 
PERSONNEL IN SPECIAL EDUCATION IN STATE 
AND LOCAL SCHOOL SYSTEMS 


ONE OF THE GREAT NEEDS of special education in the South is for 
administrative and supervisory personnel in both local and state 
school systems. In local school systems supervisors are usually re- 
sponsible for determining the needs for various types of classes and 
special instruction. They help to set in motion adequate procedures 
for the diagnosis and placement of children who need special edu- 
cation. They provide leadership for teachers of handicapped chil- 
dren and help to interpret the program to the schools and the 
community. Each urban area with a population of 75,000 could 
effectively utilize the services of a director or supervisor of special 
education. Smaller urban areas (25,000 to 75,000 population) 
might combine the supervision of special education with other super- 
visory functions. District or state personnel might provide supervi- 
sion in rural areas. As special education develops in the South we 
will eventually need more than 600 local and district supervisors 
of special education, whereas in 1953-54 only 44 full-time and 43 
part-time supervisors were employed. 

Experienced personnel with advanced preparation in special edu- 
cation are also needed in State Departments of Education. Since 
such persons provide leadership to local school systems in establish- 
ing classes and instruction for handicapped children, it is important 
that they be trained in both teaching and administration. Each state 
should have specialists in the various sorts of handicapping condi- 
tions to help develop local special education programs. State De- 
partments of Education in the South report a need for many more 
personnel than the 36 now employed in special education. 

What are Southern colleges and universities now doing to over- 
come the shortage of teachers and other special education person- 
nel ? In the next section we examine the number and kinds of training 
programs offered and match the supply of trained personnel with 
our estimates of need. 
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Part Two 


TRAINING TEACHERS OF HANDICAPPED 
CHILDREN 


W: HAVE ATTEMPTED TO differentiate between existing pro- 
grams of special preparation which are complete and those 
which are partial, beginning, or offered only in summer sessions. A 
crucial problem arose in defining a complete program of prepara- 
tion for teachers of any given type of handicapped child. The re- 
quirements vary from one kind of handicap to another. Teachers 
of the partially seeing are likely to need less special preparation 
than teachers of the blind, and teachers of the blind are likely to 
need less special preparation than teachers of the deaf. We have 
chosen to define a minimum training program as one containing at 
least three courses (nine semester hours or 12 quarter hours of 
course work) made up of (1) an introductory course which deals 
with the physical, mental, or emotional characteristics of pupils with 
the particular handicapping condition, (2) a course concerned with 
the appropriate teaching methods, materials, and curriculum adjust- 
ments, and (3) supervised practicum (including planned observa- 
tion and clinical practice or student teaching) .’ Many institutions, 
of course, go far beyond this minimal kind of program, but the 
three-fold criterion above differentiates somewhat between institu- 
tions with integrated programs, and those working toward this goal. 

Programs in general teacher education, psychology, social work, 
and so on, while closely related to special education, do not form 
its core. We have omitted them from this study, even though we 
recognize that instruction in remedial reading, mental health, physi- 
cal therapy, and arts and crafts tend to enrich and broaden the prep- 
aration of special teachers. 

We also omit from this report the many colleges and universities 
which offer survey courses in special education for regular classroom 
teachers, as well as institutions with one or two courses or work- 
shops during the regular academic year but no complete program. 
1 Cf. Opportunities for the Preparation of Teachers of Exceptional Children (Chicago: 


National Society for Crippled Children & Adults, Inc. and U. S. Office of Education, 
1949.) 
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All these institutions are providing invaluable opportunities for 
teachers, but they do not include degree programs where students 
can major. Thus, they cannot provide the preparation required for 
specialists. 

Table 3 shows that 55 Southern institutions offer 110 curricula 
to train teachers of the handicapped.” Thus, each institution has an 
average of two courses of study. The 55 institutions reporting the 
110 programs are spread through all of the 14 states in the region. 
Texas, with 13 colleges and universities reporting, has more insti- 
tutions offering special courses of study than any of the other states. 
Tennessee is second with six, followed by Florida with five. Ken- 
tucky and South Carolina, with only one well established program 
each, would appear to offer fewest opportunities for the preparation 
of special education personnel. 

Texas leads too in extensity of programs, with three institutions 
where curricula are offered in three or more areas of training. Only 
in three other states—Florida, Oklahoma and Tennessee—are 
there institutions with programs as extensive as these, with one col- 
lege in each state offering preparation in three or more of the areas. 

By far the greatest emphasis is being given to the preparation of 
speech correctionists. In numbers of programs, training of teachers 


TABLE 3 


NUMBER AND TYPES OF PROGRAMS FOR TRAINING TEACHERS 
OF THE HANDICAPPED IN THE SOUTH, 1954-55 


Recurring 
Program Summer Partial or 
Complete School Beginning 
Totals Programs Programs Programs 


Grand. Totals: 3h) ieee AD 71 21 18 
Speech correction . . . . 45 By + + 
udiglory "evel took een sya OS 13 aa 2 
EDUCATION OF THE: 
GING Se as aay One ahs Vea — — — 
Partially seeing’), 0 6 ae — — — 
Crippled a5 (0: ta ea Ga a ae a 7 1 
Dear on iiioits nie 4 use (eee ue alee 8 1 1 
Hard of hearing . .. . 7 — — 7 
Mientallyretarded.., 2) 4 +, (21 9 9 3 


2 Appendices B and C give more detailed data on college and university programs. 
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of the mentally retarded is second. On the other hand, there is not 
one complete training program for teachers of the blind or for 
teachers of the partially seeing. Teachers of the blind and partially 
seeing depend on occasional summer programs or in-service educa- 
tion for their preparation. 

The number of consistently recurring summer school programs 
is greatest in the areas of the crippled and the mentally retarded. 
To a large measure then, the South would appear to depend on this 
form of training to prepare teachers of the crippled and mentally 
retarded. In speech and hearing where more extensive and intensive 
preparation is required, few institutions depend on visiting summer 
school staff and workshops to prepare personnel. 

Because of overlap, the reporting of programs in speech correc- 
tion, audiology, and education of the deaf and hard-of-hearing is 
most difficult. All programs for speech correctionists have one or 
more courses dealing with problems of hearing. Similarly there is 
much overlap in programs for the preparation of teachers of the 
deaf and of the hard-of-hearing. In fact an institution with a com- 
plete program in any of these fields can report a partial program in 
the others. A major criterion used to determine whether to report 
additional programs was to note those where a distinctive and special 
curriculum and practicum were offered. 


ENROLLMENTS, GRADUATES, AND FACULTIES 


In 1954-55, ONLY 944 STUDENTS were enrolled in specialized pro- 
grams, and over half of these—528—-were in speech correction, 
with another fourth—244—in courses for teaching the mentally 
retarded (see Table 4). Much smaller numbers were enrolled in 
audiology (33) and in programs for teachers of the deaf (70). 
Many of those in the deaf area are people already on teaching staffs 
of residential schools for deaf children. 

The number of degrees granted in 1953-54 followed the same 
pattern, 198 of the 316 being in speech correction and 54 in mental 
retardation (see Table 5). The majority of enrollments and degrees 
are undergraduate, except in the area of the mentally retarded, 
where more of the students are working on and receiving master’s 
degrees. Only 64 of the 944 students majoring in special education 
are doctoral candidates, and 40 of these are in speech correction 
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TABLE 4 


NUMBER OF STUDENTS ENROLLED IN SPECIAL TEACHER 
TRAINING PROGRAMS IN THE SouTH, 1954-55 


Under- 
Program T otal graduate Master’s Doctor's 
Grand Totals. Oo 055 3k a4 490 390 64 
Speech correction. .. . .) 528 362 126 40 
Audiolowy sae ese et oS 9 16 8 
EDUCATION OF THE: 
AUT rs ee ae ey gm ee — oe = 
Partially seeing oe ee — — — 
Crippled, <4 race t i yes 16 45 a 
Deak had pees Be Le ee ay 26 — 
Hard of. Neanne 20.4) 2) - — + — 
Mentally retarded. . . . 244 59 173 12 


(see Table 4). Of the ten doctor’s degrees granted last year, eight 
were in speech correction and two in audiology (see Table 5). The 
programs evidently are not turning out sufficient advanced gradu- 
ates for either college and university teaching and research jobs in 
the various areas of specialization, or for state and local supervisory 
and administrative positions. The South must either develop ad- 


TABLE 5 


NUMBER OF DEGREES IN SPECIAL EDUCATION GRANTED BY 
SOUTHERN INSTITUTIONS 
SEPTEMBER 1, 1953 To SEPTEMBER 1, 1954 


Area of Special Bachelor's Master's Doctor's 
Training T otal Degrees Degrees Degrees 
(Grand) Fotal creo un) oni er 156 150 10 
Speech correction. . .. . 198 128 62 8 
Paria aay 2 a aha ee eke ata Od 6 13 yp 
EDUCATION OF THE: 
Blind) is 2) (ee ae ae — — — 
Partially seeing: ona) 2 == — — a 
Crippled ios ca eee eee eee 1 20 = 
Hard‘of hearme . § :° 2; 1 — 1 — 
Mentally retarded. . . . 54 13 " — 
8 1 — 


Peah ie. = Mi etek a ae 
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TABLE 6 


NUMBER OF PROGRAMS FOR TRAINING TEACHERS OF 
HANDICAPPED CHILDREN IN THE SOUTH, 
BY RACE OF STUDENTS ADMITTED, 1954-55 


State W hite Negro Both 
Only Only Races 


Ee es 7 11 
Alabama . 


Arkansas . 
Florida 

Georgia 
Kentucky . 
Louisiana . 
Maryland 
Mississippi : 
North Carolina . 
Oklahoma 
South Carolina . 
Tennessee 
Texas . 
Virginia 


| bw | DOW do W 


—v 


Oe Oe Se a 
bok ey opm ba le 


vanced graduate programs or secure such personnel by drawing on 
programs in other areas of the United States. 

The majority of institutions—37 of 55—-with courses of study 
for special education personnel have admitted white students only 
(see Table 6). Four of the 14 states do not have an institution 
where a Negro student has majored in any one of the areas of 
special training. Thus, Negroes have gone out-of-state for their 
preparation, or have relied largely on single courses and workshops 
offered at summer school sessions. A total of 18 collegiate institu- 
tions have admitted Negro students only or both races, but Negro 
enrollments are small. It would appear that there is a definite need 
for more Negro teachers of the handicapped and hence more train- 
ing programs for Negro teachers. 

At a time when general teacher training programs are expanding, 
the opportunity is great for recruiting additional teachers of the 
handicapped. However, this will be difficult until training programs 
can be more adequately staffed. The 55 colleges and universities 
employed in the fall of 1954, a total of 170 staff members (see 
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Table 7) to offer 89 complete, partial or beginning programs. Thus | 
there were slightly less than one and one-half faculty members. for 
each program. These figures are, to say the least, disconcerting, 
especially since most of the programs were reported as complete 
curricula. The depth and extent of offerings must be immediately 
questioned. These statistics take on even more ominous meaning 
when a further examination of Table 7 shows that only 59 of these 
170 instructors are on full-time staff appointments and devoting full 


TABLE 7 


NUMBER OF FACULTY IN SPECIAL TEACHER TRAINING PROGRAMS 
OF SOUTHERN COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES, FALL, 1954 


Full Time Full Time Part Time 


Program Totals S.E1 Part Time? “Sie 
Grand Totals -/..'7.. 2 en ee 59 51 60 
Speech correction. . . . . 99 37 31 aI 
Audialoey” 3 8 Pa hie. Oe 5 6 10 
EDUCATION OF THE: 
MGs as ie VG pe tee ae Bk ee — — — 
Partially seeing . . . 2. — — — — 
Crppled. ss! s) 24s. 5. = 6 2 2 Zz 
Deak eel in oe tk oe ee ee Pe 9 1 13 
Hard of hearing ant + — -— = 
Mentally retarded. . . . 17 6 i — 


1 Full-time faculty, devoting full time to special education. 

2 Full-time faculty who teach part-time in special education. 

3 Part-time appointments (graduate students and community personnel) who teach oc- 
casional courses in special education. 


time to the training programs. For example, only two faculty mem- 
bers in the entire region devote full time to training teachers of the 
crippled. The remainder have other collegiate duties or are part- 
time community personnel or graduate students. 

Even the data on full-time staff are over-optimistic. A number of 
persons herein reported as full-time are in fact not devoting full 
time to training special education personnel, but are giving direct 
services to children with speech or hearing problems. Others devote 
a major portion of their time to administrative duties. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


FROM OUR ESTIMATES of need for special teachers (see Table 1) 
and from our discussion in this section of the number being trained, 
we can state the following conclusions: 


1. Existing programs in the South for training teachers of handi- 
capped children are not adequate to meet the region’s great need 
in any of the areas of special education. 


a. If all 190 speech correctionists who received bachelor’s and 
master’s degrees in 1953-54 sought employment in the South’s 
public schools, and if this production rate continued, it would 
take more than nine years for the South to produce the 1,800 
additional speech correctionists it needs. Even then we would 
not be providing for replacements to the profession due to 
death, retirement, or other reasons. 

b. The South trains no teachers of the blind to meet an esti- 
mated annual need of over 60 teachers. 

c. No training program for teachers of the partially seeing 
exists in the region, although we need some 500 additional such 
teachers. 

d. Southern states need about 5,400 additional teachers of 
crippled children, but current enrollment levels could never 
supply this need. 

e. Only a few hundred additional teachers of the deaf appear 
to be needed presently, but most of the enrollees in training 
programs for teachers of the deaf already teach in residential 
schools for the deaf. Residential schools need about 70 new 
teachers annually. 

f. Though there appears to be little demand for teachers of 
the hard-of-hearing, almost 3,000 teachers would be needed to 
serve the region’s 90,000 hard-of-hearing children; very few 
students are enrolled in this kind of special teacher training. 

g. Continuation of current production rates of teachers of the 
mentally retarded would require at least ten years to reach a 
reasonable goal of 3,300 additional teachers. 


2. Existing training programs are not producing enough persons 
with advanced graduate training to staff university teaching and 
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research positions and to fill essential administrative and super- 
visory jobs in state and local school systems. 


3. Recruitment of more college students into special education 
curricula is basic to any substantial increases in the number of 
teachers of handicapped children. Yet in most instances, existing 
programs should increase the size of their faculties to care for 
already unfavorable teacher-student ratios. 


4. There is need for more teacher-training programs in some 
areas of special education than in others. Because of the size of 
the need and the nature of the training programs, each state 
should have at least one program for training teachers in each of 
four areas: speech correction, crippled children, hard-of-hearing 
and mentally retarded. On the other hand, states probably could 
obtain enough teachers of the blind, partially seeing and deaf 
without each state having training programs in these three areas; 
regional programs appear to offer an efficient solution. 


Regardless of whether special teacher-training programs are be- 
gun or expanded—on a regional or state basis—planning and action 
must include consideration of three related problems mentioned 
above: difficulty of recruiting people into special education, need for 
additional instructional staff in existing programs, and lack of sufh- 
cient advanced graduate training programs. We must also recognize 
that we cannot plan for the present only. The South’s special educa- 
tion needs are certain to increase in the near future because of public 
demand for more and better educational programs for handicapped 
children and because the number of handicapped children will in- 
crease. By 1960, the South, with almost 12,600,000 children aged 
6-17 and about one and a quarter million handicapped children, will 
need thousands more special teachers than it now needs. Continuous 
study and planning can lead to effective state and regional action in 
meeting the increasing educational needs of our handicapped 


children. 
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APPENDIX A 
METHODS OF DATA COLLECTION 


A SERIES OF QUESTIONNAIRES’ was devised to survey the need for 
and facilities available to train special education personnel in the 


South. 


Forms 1A and 1B: These questionnaires were mailed to 253 ac- 
credited four-year colleges and universities in the 14 Southern states. 
Data were gathered on extent of programs, enrollments, degrees 
granted, and faculty. Two hundred and forty-five institutions re- 
turned completed questionnaires. On the basis of corroborative 
evidence? it is believed that most of the centers from which responses 
were not received have no special education program. Thus, the 
information presented herein probably represents the total picture 
even more completely than the 97 percent response would indicate. 


Form 2A: This questionnaire went to Directors of Special Edu- 
cation in State Departments of Education, all of whom returned 
completed forms giving data on state special education staff, on 
teachers of handicapped children in local school systems, on the 
supply of and demand for the various types of specialists, and on 
estimates of the number of training programs needed in the various 
specialties. 

Form 3A: This questionnaire was mailed to 21 superintendents of 
state residential schools for the deaf in the South to gather data on 
enrollment, staff, the need for training programs and methods of 
alleviating the shortage of teachers of the deaf. Nineteen of the 21 
superintendents returned completed forms. 

Form 4A: This questionnaire went to 19 superintendents of state 
residential schools for the blind, and closely paralleled Form 3A, 
asking for data on the same subjects as in 3A. Sixteen schools com- 
pleted and returned the forms. 


1 Copies of questionnaires may be obtained from the office of the Southern Regional 
Education Board as long as stocks are available. 

2 Romaine P. Mackie and Lloyd M. Dunn, College and University Programs for the 
Preparation of Teachers of Exceptional Children (Washington: U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Office of Education Bulletin 1954, No. 13). 
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